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and yet lords could not afford to see their estates unculti-
vated. Thus many lords were tempted to break the very
laws that were intended to protect them, by offering the
higher wages which Parliament had prohibited.

The policy of trying, to put the clock back failed;
it was bound to fail.    Yet a party of the landowners, Revival of
untaught by their first failure, tried to go still fartherSerfdom*
back.  Wages, they felt, were at the root of the trouble;
but there had been a time when no wages were paid or
needed, when all paid services, and the land was culti-
vated by villeins.  Why not revive this?   It seemed easy;
all that was needed was to refuse the commutation pay-
ments, and make the villeins pay services once more.

This policy was worse than the other. Men who have
partly gained freedom will not consent to lose what they Peasant
have won. Soon all the peasants were infuriated with the
lords. A poll-tax which pressed far more on the poor
than it did on the rich caused their smouldering discon-
tent to break into flame. In 1381 risings broke out in East
Anglia and in all the counties near London. The Kentish
peasants, with Wat Tyler as leader, reached London.
Richard II met them boldly at Smithfield. There was
need of courage, for the city was in the hands of the mob,
and the day before, rioters, pouring into the Tower of
London, had murdered the Archbishop of Canterbury
and the Treasurer, who had proposed the hateful poll-
tax. As Wat Tyler approached, the Mayor of London,
thinking he meant to insult and perhaps attack the king,
cut him down. The mob were bending their bows to
fire on the royal party, when Richard rode forward and
cried to them, " I will be your leader ", and by fair words
and promises got them to disperse quietly. These pro-
mises were not kept. The rioters, by burning manor-
houses to destroy the records of the serfdom, and hang-
ing lawyers as being the persons who made these deeds,